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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
ROOMS IN THE NEW BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, 
Phila., Pa., now ready for occupancy. 


Single rooms and suites of two 
rooms and bath. 
Special rates for Yearly Meeting week. 


Apply or address 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 


What time is it 


by your watch ? Can you rely on it 












when making atrain? We were 
supplying your ancestors (or their 
contemporaries) with time pieces 
before there were any trains. 

May we set Your watch troubles 
right ? 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 


of Stockholders of Friends’ Book Association of 
Philadelphia, will be held in Room 4, Fifteenth 
and Race Sts., on 2nd-day, 5th-month llth, 1908, 
at 7.30 p.m., when an election will be held for 
Directors, to serve for the ensuing year. 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, Secretary. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
» CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, »” 


1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


YOUR WATCH 


USTNOUSHED: 
should tell the time, and 


time will tell the worth 
of your watch. If bought 
here, you need have no 
doubts : time will prove 
its excellence. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 






Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED— COPIES OF Friends’ Int«lligencer 
for First month, 18th, 1908. at this office. 


Boxs AND GIRLS WHO WISH TO EARN 
some money after s:hool hours or during va- 
cation are requested to address, S. S., this office. 


ISS E. SIDEBOTHAM 4659 PENN ST., STA., 
F, Phila. Purchasing Agent for Clothing and 
household goods. Will fill mail orders or accompany 
shoppers. Special attention given to fitting of suits. 


WANTED— BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader, for invalid or elderly 
lady. Phila. preferred. Address, No. 22, this office. 


WANTED— BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX— 
perience position as Matron or managing 
housekeeper at old ladies home, Friends’ School 
or other institute. Would act as companion or 
caretaker, also substitute during vacation. Ad- 
dress No. 51, this office. 


WANTED— BY A YOUNG WOMAN, 

school-teacher, position as Companion or 
Governess for the summer. Address 125 E. 5th St. 
Media, Pa. 


WARSTED— A SETTLED RELIABLE WO— 
man as companion and mother’s helper. 
Other help kept. Friend preferred. Address, N. 
K. S. Lansdowne, Pa. 


ANTED—A PLACE AS WORKING 

housekeeper or for general housework, by 

a woman with boy 8 years old. West Phila. pre- 

ferred. Address, Society for Organizing Charity, 
4028 Powelton Ave. Phila. 





Continued on page iit. 


















Spring and 
Summer 
Millinery 



















latest styles in hats 
in the more mod- 
erate shapes. : 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


A new cottage on the outskirts of the settle- 
ment at Buck Hill marks anew development of 
our summer settlement work. 


A summer cottager was impressed with the 
view from a field adjoining the Buck Hill land 
and bought a couple of acres at acre prices. This, 
however, did not entitle him to the privileges of 
the settlement. All our roads are private roads, 
and so is the glen and tennis courts, and all the 
other improvements and conveniences except the 
U. S. post-office. Then, tuo, the Water Company 
was not required to carry its pipes so far. 


So the summer cottager arranged to purchase 
stock in the Buck Hill Falls Company, and some 
of our land, which adjoined his newly bought field, 
and thereby he became incorporated as part and 
parcel of the Buck Hill settlement. 


We are prepared to make similar arrangements 
with other desirable purchasers, who may wish 
more Jand than a single lot or lots, or who may wish 
to get away from the settlement and sell them 
“acre property.” In fact, there isa whole moun- 
tain which enterprising persons can buy if they 
want it. 


Griscom Hall 


Stockholders and others interested are 
invited to a meeting in the auditorium 
of the School Building, 5th day, 5th mo. 
14th, at 1.30 p. m. to hear announce- 
ments of plans for the summer. 


New York Yearly Meeting 

Friends desiring lodging accommodations during 
the time of the approaching Yearly Meeting in 
New York, 5th Mo. 23rd to 28th, are requested to 
make application to 


ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Avenue WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


A Friends’ Shop 


That is what we want this 
store to be. Necessarily, its 
business must be so conduct- 
ed as to yield a modest pro- 
fit if possible. But its other 
object, quite as important, is 
to serve the general interests 
of the Society. 


We cordially invite all Friends, 
particularly those attending 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to 
to come in, see the Shop, exa- 
mineour stock, and approve or 
criticize our efforts. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 




























































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
At The Turn of the Road (verse). . 
Personal Influence and Respon- 
sibility 
A Few Days in Africa. . 


Days and Nights on the Eastern 


Bucks First-day School Union . . . 


Concord First-day School Union . . 


Preparing The First-day School 
Lesson 


Editorial :— 
The Cost of War . 


Pennsylvania Arbitration Confer- 


The Conference Program . 
Weekly Temperance Review .. . 
Work For Temperance at Aiken. . 


Another Opening for Colored Boys 
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A Friends’ School in Virginia . 
Books and Reading . 

The Fleet (verse) . 

Births 

Marriages . 

Deaths . ins 
Notes and Announcements . 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Swarthmore College Notes 
Friends’ Associations . 
Calendar of Meetings, ete 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. | 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to . 
care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, tine qrentied rded education 


George School, Penna. and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 

Green Street, above School House Lane, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
| under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 


Sound. 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


: - ees A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Abington Friends’ School ee. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


SAFE BANKING. 


THE FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY, affords absolute safety 





GEO, B. COCK 


Stenographer sssems2 


Telephone 


| for all deposits entrusted to its care by reason of its Capital and Surplus and its 


conservative and prudent management. 
Among its Directors and Officers are included: 


CHAS. EDGERTON, First Vice-President 
President Coatesville Boiler Works. 


IsAAC ROBERTS, Secretary & Treasurer 
IsAAC FORSYTHE, Trust Officer 
FRANKLIN S. EpMonps, Solicitor 


Harry S. BONNER, 
with Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
ISRAEL H. JOHNSON, JR., 
President Israel H. Johnson, Jr. & Co., Inc. 
EpwIn W. THOMAS, 
of Jos. W. Thomas & Sons 


The funds of the Company are invested exclusively in carefully selected Bonds, 
first mortgages on real estate, and loans made on approved collateral. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN ANY AMOUNT FROM ONE DOLLAR UPWARD 
ARE WELCOME AND INTEREST ALLOWED ON SAME AT THE RATE 
OF 3%% PER ANNUM. 

Interest at 2% paid on Check Accounts. 

Safe Deposit Boxes are rented from $2.50/per annum upwards. 

A cordial invitation is extended to Friends to visit and inspect the conveniently 


| appointed quarters, including Real Estate and Trust Department, Ladies’ Parlor, 
Safe Deposit Vaults, etc. 


In addition to the regular banking hours this Company is open on second day 


| and sixth day from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 


Fairmount Savings Trust Company 


Opposite The Friends’ Book Store 
1501 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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And there is another side also to this one sec- 
tion of the theory—the question of environment— 
a vital one, one fraught with responsibility for : 
each one of us. The question comes home to us: 

“How far am I responsible for my environment?” 

“As a man thinketh so is he,” and the mental 

scientist to-day adds: “As one thinks his sur- 

roundings and circumstances are, so do they be- 

come.”” Here is a truth more vital, more potent, 

than we perhaps realize. We largely make our 
environment by the expression of our natures. 

The dyspeptic sees everything black and distorted 

and untrue, and unfortunately this blackness is ; 
communicated. The roots of cynicism are not in | 
the universe, they are in the nature and life of By 
the cynic. ‘“You must have the bird in your a 
heart,” says someone, “before you can find it in 

the bush.” Emerson said: “I am primarily en- 

gaged to myself to demonstrate to all men that 

there is good-will and intelligence at the heart of 

things, and ever higher and yet higher leadings. 

These are my engagements. If there be power 

in good intention, in fidelity, and in toil, the north : 
wind shall be purer, the stars in heaven shall glow | 
with a kindlier beam that I have lived.” And 

Father Taylor said of Emerson: “It will never do | 
to send Emerson to hell, for just as soon as he gets 

there he will change the climate and the tide of | 
immigration will set in that way.” 

Men are rarely placed in environments which ) 

cannot be modified by the energy of the spirit. 
Witness Edison, the newspaper boy, and Corot, a 
the draper’s assistant—two names great in science 
and in art. An environment can even be made 
to minister to, rather than cripple, a spirit and its 
powers. Raleigh found time and opportunity to 
write his “History of the World” while impris- 
oned in the Tower. 

There is a wonderful sense in which a great 
personality breathes upon all who come under _ 
its influence, as Paul among the Gentiles, Socrates . 
in Athens, or Livingston in Africa. But it does 
not stop here. Influences radiate from every per- 
sonality, are caught up, modified, reinforced, and 
sent in new directions or poured through invisible 
channels for centuries. And this, to a degree, is 
true not only of a great personality, of a Paul or i 
a Socrates, but also deeply and solemnly true of a 
the weakest and humblest of mankind. Every per- 
sonality is a potentiality. To live is to be a power, 
an influence, and more subtle and often more 







The non-resistance of Friends, as I understand 
it, should apply simply to the choice of the meth- 
ods of resistance....George Fox and his con- 
temporaries....did not overcome one evil by the 
use of another. IsAAC SHARPLESS. 
















































AT THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 


When comes at last my destined hour to die— 
When here entranced I may no longer stay 
To mingle in the wonders of the day— 
To wander hill and sea and watch the sky, 
I know my dust will most serenely lie; 
For confidence is mine in nature’s way: 
I know the summons never can betray; 
Her magic touch holds naught to terrify. 
If it were good to come to learn of life— 
No less it must be good to go—to learn 
What strength and mystery reside in death. 
I here have known the full of joy and strife 
And smiled throughout; and at the highway’s turn 
No whit less royally I yield my breath. 
—James H. West. 




































































PERSONAL INFLUENCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

[Read before Swarthmore College students and others in 
First-day morning meeting by Dean Henrietta Josephine 
Meeteer. ] 

With the doctrine of evolution science gave to 
mankind two seapegoats on which he may lay the 
greater burden of responsibility for all personal 
shortcomings and much ill-success in life— 
heredity and environment. At the present day 
even greater emphasis is laid on environment than 
on heredity, though the latter also had its period 
of overwork. Some sociologists now go so far 
as to say that a child of parents hopelessly de- 
praved, removed from its original environment 
and brought under pure and elevating influences, 
has practically the same chance as one descended 
from ancestors of unquestioned integrity. 

This placing of the emphasis on environment is 
fraught with dangers to the indolent and the cow- 
ardly no less great than when it is laid on hered- 
ity. It is so easy to shift all responsibility and 
blame home, lack of means, people with whom 
we are forced to live, the outward conditions 
which hamper mind and soul, for our limitations 
and our failures. But, though one possible effect 
of our evolution theory may be to make more cow- 
ards and renegades in life, in the hands and hearts 
of the strong and the brave this doctrine must be- 
come a great uplifting and salvation to the race, 
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potent than any conscious influence is that uncon- 
scious one that breathes out from every person- 
ality as the fragrance from a flower. “The doors 
of your soul are open on others and theirs on you. 
Simply to be in this world, whatever you are, is 
to exert an influence—an influence, too, compared 
with which mere language and persuasion are 
feeble.” To be sure, the higher and broader the 
soul, the greater the contact with others—on more 
points can it touch all other souls; but not one of 
us knows the possibilities of influence, of useful- 
ness, that lie folded up in hand and heart and 
brain. Life is a network of influences and there 
are living forces all around us. Nothing stops 
with itself; everything touches, affects, and modi- 
fies everything else. It has been said that men are 
all mosaics of other men. 


“Little we know what secret influence 

A word, a glance, a casual tone may bring, 

That, like the wind’s breath on a corded string, 
May thrill the memory, touch the inner sense, 

And waken dreams that come we know not whence, 
Or like the light touch of a bird’s swift wing 

The lake’s still face a moment visiting, 

Leave pulsing rings when he has vanished thence.” 


We may grant that character and environment 
are mutually interdependent and mutually respon- 
sible, but the lives of strong men and women have 
proved that character is the greater power; and 
whether a man rises above conditions or better 
still, uplifts them, or sinks into the slough of cir- 
cumstances, his personal responsibility is no whit 
lessened. The things we do with deliberate in- 
tention make but a small part of the sum total of 
life results. Human responsibility is very much 
more inclusive than it appears at the first glance. 
“No man liveth to himself ;” there is no life with- 
out relations, connections, or attachments, with- 
out dependencies and responsibilities. There are 
countless ties which bind us to our fellow-men 
and everyone of these implies responsibility. In- 
dividual responsibility reaches out in many and 
varied directions. Obligations touch us on all 
sides and every human relationship carries its 
weight of responsibility. Whoever needs us is our 
neighbor. The sense of human kinship to-day is 
very keen. The spirit of the age holds every 
man responsible as his brother’s keeper, and lays 
the burdens of the weak upon the strong. Charles 
Darwin tells us that evolution proceeds by “nu- 
merous, successive, and slight modifications.” 
Inheritance, adjustment to present conditions, and 
personal responsibility with its reactive influence, 
are all factors in the development of the individ- 
ual. On the doctrine of influence, in short, is 
built “the whole vast pyramid of humanity’’—in- 
fluence which by remoulding and directing the 
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individual is shaping the national destiny. 

The age in which we live has been called the 
age of service. This is the demand which the 
spirit of the age makes of each individual man and 
woman. The value of an individual’s equipment 
is judged by its serviceableness. The test of ser- 
vice is applied to educational standards and re- 
quirements. It is the decree of the age that cul- 
ture is legitimately employed only when it is 
turned at once into some channel of personal help- 
fulness. One must get into practical contact with 
the needs of the world. Around us are our brother 
men needing our care, appealing for our service, 
and there is a constant recognition of the brother- 
hood of humanity towards each and all with whom 
we live in contact. 

(To be Concluded.) 


A FEW DAYS IN AFRICA. 
(Concluded from last week. ) 

We were accompanied all the way by a fine 
highway that would please an auto driver. For 
hours we were in a fertile country; then we ran 
among mountains. Beyond the range came the 
dry lands. The mountains became bare rock, the 
beds of streams were dry. Human habitations 
became a surprise. Suddenly the train rushed 
through a break in the range, and let us out to 
see the plain beyond. In some directions it was 
as boundless as the sea; but mostly the view was 
limited by the mountains. 

When we reached Biskra we saw only palms; 
concealed by these is a nice modern town that has 
grown during the fourteen years of French occu- 
pation. There are at least four good hotels. We 
were well taken care of at “The Royal,” which 
can accommodate 150 guests. It is two stories 
high, built around a palm garden, and is as white 
as the driven snow. Your “Garden of Allah,” by 
Hitchins, will enable you to complete the picture. 
Beyond the “Garden” lies the old Arab town of 
Biskra, shaded and fed by its palms. 

We wanted a closer touch with the Sahara. 
Taking a pair of coal black Arabian horses, an 
Arab driver and our Arab guide, we struck trail 
for Sidi Okba, and were well rewarded. This is 
a town some fifteen miles beyond Biskra, and 
upon another small oasis. As we travelled to- 
ward it, hundreds of camels were seen browsing 
upon the plain. Caravans of other camels were 
passed, belonging to the Bedouins, whose black, 
bat-winged tents here and there showed the best 
locations for pasture. They even try to plow 
portions, where in favorable seasons they can 
raise some oats and lentils. The present season 
was a dry one. Much of their grain had not 
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sprouted. They were waiting for Allah to send 
the rain. 

No sea seems wider nor more silent than the 
desert. The soil in many places is good enough. 
Water would convert it into a fairies’ garden. 
Winds blow, but the precious fluid lies too deep. 
From the mountain, many miles away, the French 
have led an irrigation stream to Biskra. That is 
the secret of its life. More water, from a greater 
distance, will be brought later. It takes time. 

Sidi Okba is a town of perhaps 2,000, all Arabs, 
fed by the little oasis. At its gate a native Arab 
policeman took us in charge. We left our driver 
with the team and proceeded on foot to view the 
sights. The streets are too narrow for a carriage. 
Our policeman walked before us, using a stick to 
drive away the beggars and the rabble. Our guide 
walked behind us. Mud, with the leaves and 
stems and bodies of palm trees, are all that is there 
available for building. A crude irrigation ditch 
supplies drainage and drink. Dates, from the palm 
trees, and coarse beans are the chief diet. The hoe 
is the universal tool. 

The streets in the vicinity of the traders’ stalls 
were crowded by idle men and children. The wo- 
men were in their huts, not to be seen. One black 
frying pan, a pig skin for oil, a jar for water, and 
a gourd for a cup formed the usual kitchen outfit. 

Aiter the palm leaf rugs upon the earth floor 
of their mosque had been lifted, to save them 
from the pollution of our shoes, we were permitted 
to enter. Two men were washing their feet in 
one corner. When this had been finished they 
faced toward Mecca and prostrated themselves 
upon their knees and elbows, in the attitude of 
prayer. 

In Sidi Okba there is no school, except for the 
study of the Koran, no bank, no postoffice. Civili- 
zation there is nearly stagnant. 

Their dead are buried furrow deep. Upon each 
simple mound one sees a cup-shaped place scooped 
out to catch the precious rain or dew. This is for 
the birds to drink. Birds, they say, fly the high- 
est towards the heavens and carry thither prayers 
for the souls of those who thus have quenched 
their thirst. 

From Biskra we ran by train with comfort for 
twenty-one hours, about 340 miles, to Tunis. The 
area of Tunisia exceeds that of New York State. 
It has a large acreage of good productive land, 
with mild winters and hot summers. In the city 
of Tunis are said to be fifty or sixty thousand 
Arabs, and 150,000 others—French, Sicilians, Mal- 
tese and Greeks. Ships ply regularly from its 
port to Marseilles, to Greece and to Palermo. Its 
Arab quarter has been effectually cleaned up and 
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whitewashed. Wide streets, tram cars, sewers, 
pure water, schools, hospitals, have been thrust 
into it by the French. 

In the busy sections of the Arab quarter, the 
streets are roofed for shelter from the sun and 
rain. These covered streets are called souks. In 
them each leading industry has its location. For 
some distance one finds only shoemakers and shoe- 
dealers, small shops and stalls. Another portion 
is devoted to clothing, or to fancy metal working, 
or to fruit, to meats, etc. They have only handi- 
craits. We saw but one engine, driving some 
looms. They lead a simple life. <A pair of wooden 
sandals sell for ten sous. In their stores for 
the sale of rugs, embroideries, laces, bronzes, etc., 
we were shown the cards of many tourists, and of 
some Philadelphia department stores. 

The government of Tunisia resembles that of 
Egypt. The governor is a native prince, who does 
what the French direct. The army of France is 
in possession. Twenty-five years under this con- 
trol has wrought splendid results. The Muezzin 
is heard five times daily from each minaret, call- 
ing the faithful Moslem to prayer. Thirty 
mosques in Old Tunis, in their simplicity, com- 
pete with as many churches in the surrounding 
city. The Crescent and the Cross hold peaceful 
relations. The future of Tunisia is full of hope. 

We visited the magnificent site of old Carthage. 
Its hills are pastures and its docks decayed. Bur- 
ied in its mold, from six to thirty feet, are the 
foundations of a city that disputed with Rome 
for the mastery of the world. It was backed by 
a plain that fed its millions and afterwards fed 
Rome. Great aqueducts brought water many 
miles from the mountain. Twenty centuries have 
dissolved this masonry; a few portions only re- 
main like monuments to point its route over the 
plain. At the terminus, vaulted cisterns, thirty 
feet wide, fifteen feet deep, and hundreds of feet 
in length, were used as storage reservoirs, and 
arranged so each could be emptied and cleaned 
separately. To-day these cisterns are used by 
Arab squatters as residences for their flocks and 
families. 

MILTON JACKSON. 

Rome, Third month 30th, 1908. 


Two good rules of life are: Never be discour- 
aged; never be a discourager. 
—Unity (Chicago). 





A happy man or woman is a better thing to 
find than a five-pound note. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE EASTERN 
SHORE. 

MDCLXXXVIII are the Roman numerals over 
the entrance to the old Third Haven meeting 
house, near Easton, Md. This place of worship 
was erected in the year before mentioned, but the 
old house has been out of use for years, being 
kept for the good it did in the earlier and later 
time. 

The gathering of the Southern Half-Yearly 
Meeting Fourth month 15th and 16th, was the event 
which took the visitors to the pleasant homes 
which abound in this section of Talbot county. 
The business session of the meeting was held on 
Fourth-day, and was mainly attended by Friends. 
On Fifth-day the “Youths’ Meeting’? assembled, 
and this brought a goodly company to the quiet 
place of worship. In the service of the two meet- 
ings Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Chester, and Sarah T. 
Linvill, of Philadelphia, gave vocal expression to 
the Friendly faith. On First-day, in spite of the 
Easter attractions of spectacular worship and cul- 
tured music in the churches of the little city, a 
goodly company assembled in our meeting for a 
period of reciprocal worship in the Spirit, as be- 
comes the Friendly system. 

The business of the Half-Yearly Meeting was 
conducted in the usual unity and good order, with 
Wilson M. Tylor as clerk, and Matilda J. Bart- 
lett, assistant clerk. On Fourth-day preceding the 
Half-Yearly Meeting, the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders assembled, with Robert B. Dixon as 
clerk. Both meetings appointed a full quota of 
representatives to the Yearly Meeting. 

We sometimes, and with more or less justice, 
regret that Friends are not active in the legitimate 
politics and government of the country. This re- 
gret has little basis in Southern Half-Yearly 
Meeting. Among its members are ex-Governor 
John Hunn, of Delaware; ex-Congressman Bar- 
ber and ex-State Senator Robert B. Dixon, of 
Easton, and we doubt not other Friends whose 
names we did not learn have performed active 
public service. These persons are not simply 
nominal members, but are active and interested 
Friends, attenders of meeting, and active workers 
for the Society. 

Easton and its vicinity is interesting historic 
ground. After a previous visit to thisneighborhood 
we conveyed the impression that both George Fox 
and William Penn attended meeting in the old 
house mentioned at the beginning of this article. 
William Penn did preach within its walls, but the 
date makes it certain that George Fox never did. 
Nevertheless, the latter was twice in the Third 
Haven neighborhood, and here was held in 1672 
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the great meeting which lasted five days, and 
from which Baltimore Yearly Meeting dates its 
origin. This meeting was held at Betty’s Cove, 
probably on land now owned by Robert B. Dixon, 
Of it George Fox says in his Journal: “To those 
public meetings came many Protestants of other 
sects, and some Papists; amongst whom were sev- 
eral magistrates and their wives, with other per- 
sons of chief account in the country. Of the com- 
mon people it was thought that there were some- 
times a thousand at one of those meetings; so 
that though they had enlarged their meeting-place, 
and made it as big again as it was before,, it could 
not contain the people.” This meeting commenced 
Eighth month 3rd, 1672. The extract given does 
not afford the only case where George Fox was 
careful to note the presence of public officials at 
Friends’ meetings. In fact, he habitually made 
such mention when the facts warranted. 

During our visit William H. and Sally P. Kemp 
drove us ten miles to the Wye House, one of the 
historic sites in Talbot county. This was the home 
estate of the Lloyd family. For half a century be- 
fore the civil war this estate had reached a stage 
of baronial extent and splendor. Years of vicis- 
situde and neglect have much impaired its beauty, 
but it is still a delightful spot, on the bank of the 
Wye River. In its best days its box-bordered 
gardens, and all of its appointments, made it 
scarcely second to Mt. Vernon as an abode of 
American aristocracy, if we may use that term. 
The burying ground, enclosed by a solid brick 
wall, contains the remains of generations of the 
Lloyd family, the heads of which were generally 
“colonels” either by right or by brevet. This 
place of sepulchre is now in its decline. The 
tooth of time has eaten the elaborate inscriptions 
from its tombs, while moss disfigures and makes 
uninviting most of its mortuary monuments. By 
marriage the Lloyds were connected with other 
families of historic prominence. Commodore 
Lownes and Commodore Buchanan each married 
a Lloyd. The latter sympathized with the Con- 
federacy, and commanded that short-lived terror 
of the sea, the Merrimac. Both commodores lie 
buried in the Lloyd enclosure. 

Before the war Colonel Lloyd was one of the 
largest slave-holders in Maryland. He owned ten 
thousand acres of land, and practically a thousand 
slaves in Talbot county, and a plantation of like 
proportions in Mississippi. So well known was 
he that his commercial paper was negotiated in 
London. But the incidents of the slave system 
and the results of the war, scattered this great 
fortune. 

The Wye House and its vicinity has a passing 
interest in connection with the romantic life story 
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of Frederick Douglass. This celebrated colored 
man was born at Tuckahoe near the Choptank 
River, about twelve miles from the Lloyd planta- 
tion. But Douglass was never the property of the 
Lloyd family. He belonged to Capt. Aaron An- 
thony, who, while being a plantation and slave 
owner in his own right, was a sort of overseer 
of overseers on all of Lloyd’s plantations. An- 
thony lived in a brick house near the Wye man- 
sion, but this building has disappeared from the 
property. Frederick was transferred from Tucka- 
hoe to the Lloyd estate when he was about six 
years old, and remained there three years, when 
he was sent to Baltimore to live with Hugh Auld, 
a brother of Thomas Auld, who married Capt. An- 
thony’s daughter, Lucretia. When sixteen years 
of age Douglass was taken back to Tuckahoe, and 
became a field hand, farmed out most of the time 
by Auld, to hard taskmasters in the neighborhood. 
In a couple of years he was sent back to Hugh 
Auld in Baltimore. He then learned the trade 
of a caulker in a shipyard, for a short period 
bought his own time from his master, and thus 
saved the pittance which enabled him to make 
his escape from slavery. He left Baltimore by 
train, and reached New York City by the regular 
lines of transportation at that time, without acci- 
dent or incident on the route. The various stor- 
ies about his escape by boat and by way of the 
Chesapeake Bay are all apocryphal, and are based 
on a plan which he and three other slaves had 
formed for running away, when Frederick was 
a field hand in Tuckahoe. This plan miscarried, 
Douglass and the rest being arrested and lodged 
in the old jail at Easton, a place of confinement 
long since displaced by a more modern structure. 
The days spent at Easton were full of interest 
and enjoyment, the Friendly fellowship shared 
there being an experience that will become a 
grateful memory, mingled with the hope that the 
pleasure may be repeated. H. W. W. 


BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The spring meeting of Bucks First-day School 
Union was held in Makefield Meeting House, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 25th, with a full attend- 
ance of delegates from the nine schools compris- 
ing the Union, and a large number of others in- 
terested in First-day school work. 

Franklin Packer, outgoing clerk, opened the 
meeting by reading the 145th Psalm, after which 
the new officers, William H. Ivins, of Langhorne, 
clerk, and Maud Esther Rice, of Newtown, sec- 
retary, took their seats and conducted the meet- 
ing. 
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The first part of the morning session was taken 
up by statistical reports of all the schools. Charles © 
Hancock, of Langhorne School, was appointed 
delegate, and Fannie Cunningham, of Solebury, 
alternate, to attend the adjourned meeting of the 
Association of First-day Schools held during 
Yearly Meeting week in Fifth month. 

Short talks in reply to the question, “What part 
does your First-day school take in the reform 
movements of the times?” was given by repre- 
sentatives from all the schools of the Union, and 
a general discussion followed. Most of the speak- 
ers thought that while they had done nothing 
which could come under the head of direct philan- 
thropic or reform work, they were arousing in- 
terest in such work and instilling lessons of love, 
mercy, temperance, etc., in their pupils, thus do- 
ing a great deal in the way of character build- 
ing. Wrightstown reported a lecture, given by 
Scott Nearing, on the subject of “Child Labor.” 
The remainder of the morning session was taken 
up with a discussion of the Lesson Leaves, with 
divided opinions as to their merits and use. 

The afternoon session opened with a roll call 
of the delegates, only one or two failing to respond 
to their names. 

In the half hour assigned to it, Makefield School 
illustrated in a manner its regular work. Herbert 
Ely gave a recitation on “Mercy,” and Mary Cad- 
wallader, one on “Peace,” both of which had pre- 
viously been given at the school on days when 
these subjects were being taught. An interesting 
Bible class exercise was conducted by the teacher, 
Edith T. Ely. 

A paper on “The Value of Systematic First-day 
School Work,” prepared by Mary Wilson, of New- 
town School, was read by J. Wilmer Lundy, of 
the same place. A most interesting discussion 
followed, as to what should be taught, and how; 
the importance of the Bible and lack of knowledge 
of its contents; age at which pupils can best com- 
mit to memory, ete. This discussion was partici- 
pated in by Franklin Packer, Reuben Price, Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, Maud Esther Rice, Harry Price, of 
Trenton; Prof. Nutt, of George School; William 
H. Ivins, Anna C. Atkinson, Emma D. Eyre and 
others. All were agreed as to the value of the 
Bible, and that it is well to begin to cultivate its 
acquaintance at an early age, to obtain the most 
benefit from it. 

A review of the life of Moses was given by a 
class of a dozen from the several schools, with 
Prof. William Roberts, of George School, as in- 
structor. 

The business committee, which met at the noon 
recess, reported a program partly prepared for 
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the next meeting of the Union, which will be held 
at Bristol, Ninth month 26th. 


CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Concord Union 
was held at Chester, on Fourth month 19th, in 
the Meeting House, on Third Street. The meet- 
ing was a most helpful and interesting one, in 
which love and harmony accompanied the delib- 
erations of the earnest body of Christian workers. 
A few Friends were absent on account of some 
uncertainty in regard to the running of the elec- 
tric cars, but a majority of the delegates were 
present. 

After the reading of the Scripture by the assist- 
ant clerk the main feature of the morning pro- 
gram was a Model Kindergarten Lesson by Annie 
Hillborn, of the Swarthmore school, who explained 
by means of kindergarten materials, just how the 
lessons were conducted in her First-day school. 
A lesson on the imprisonment of Peter was given 
in which the speaker showed how she would aid 
the child to develop for itself the moral and re- 
ligious lesson which the teacher wished to incul- 
cate. This lesson, as well as others on Hagar and 
Ishmael, were greatly enjoyed by all present, the 
speaker developing each line of thought by means 
of models of oriental houses, blocks, sticks, pic- 
tures, maps and other materials. The stories must 
be brief and arranged in graded sequence, con- 
tended the speaker; few Bible names should be 
used, and children should be allowed to formulate 
their moral deductions after they have thoroughly 
perceived the significance of the story. 

Several questions were asked and suggestions 
offered in the general discussion which followed. 
Among those who spoke were Lucy Biddle Lewis, 
Sarah B. Flitcraft, Lewis Brosius, Rachel P. 
Leys, Emma Worrall, Alice T. Sellers and the 
clerk. 

During the noon hour a luncheon was served 
by the Chester school, after which Gertrude 
Hughes recited “One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” 
and Marguerite Dickson explained in a pleasing 
manner a small boy’s experience with an echo. 
The delegates reported the re-election of the pres- 
ent officers for the ensuing year and Concordville 
as the next place of meeting. After the report of 
the Business Committee and the Treasurer, Lewis 
K. Smedley, the Visiting Committee gave a de- 
tailed account of their visits to various schools, in 
which was outlined the method, nature and scope 
of the work which they had seen. These reports 
were discussed by Rachel P. Leys, Herbert P. 
Worth, Frank Maris, Alice Buckman, the clerk, 


and Dr. Benj. F. Battin, who had brought to the 
meeting a number of carefully selected reference 
books and stereopticon views. 

The Friends are rapidly progressing along the 
lines of “Bible Study and Methods of Teaching” 
in First-day school work; and we were very glad 
to have Eleanor Wood with us during the after- 
noon session, who addressed us on the subject of 
“Lesson Leaves.” Many practical suggestions 
were given as to how “Lesson Leaves” could most 
effectively be used in connection with First-day 
school work. A strong plea was made for a con- 
secutive study of the life of Christ, the speaker 
explaining the fact that heretofore Sabbath 
schools failed to give connected account of the 
Life of Jesus. Children, as well as grown people, 
enjoy a connected story, and a graphic survey of 
the Life of Christ may be made most interesting 
by the aid of outline maps of Palestine. The same 
method should be used in connection with the 
Story of the Prophets, and although the material 
at hand is difficult to understand, because it is not 
arranged chronologically, a child of the age of ten 
should be able to give the story of Amos, for ex- 
ample. 

Old methods of teaching must be discarded and 
we must keep in touch with the child, and the 
teacher and class must form a little group, of 
which the teacher is the leader. The important 
things must be emphasized, familiar illustrations 
must be used, and definite ideas given to the chil- 
dren. 

Sarah B. Flitcraft, Nathan P. Walton and the 
clerk took part in the general discussion, empha- 
sizing the value of training for First-day school 
teaching. 

The reports from the constituent schools were 
in most instances very encouraging in that in 
some schools the numbers are increasing, new 
lines of work are being undertaken, modern meth- 
ods of teaching are being adopted, apparatus and 
reference books are being procured, new and im- 
portant lines of social activities are being organ- 
ized, and in nearly every school there are marked 
signs of the work gaining in value and influ- 
ence. The Swarthmore School generously offered 
to loan their equipment to other schools during 
the summer months. 

In West Chester a class which meets after the 
morning service to study Friends’ Principles has 
been a most important adjunct during the year. 
The adult class is also a very large one on account 
of the general interest in the current moral and 
religious problems. 

The following subjects were treated during the 
year: The Relation of the Moral Law to Civil 
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Law, the Relation of Morality to Religion, Jesus as 
a Teacher (emphasizing his aims and methods 
of teaching and his conceptions of childhood), 
Divine Healing, Local Option, Revelation, Inspira- 
tion, Sacrifice as a Religious Rite, the Rite of Bap- 
tism, the Meaning and Purpose of Punishment. 
One of the next topics to be taken up is “The 
Fundamentals of Christianity, or What it is to be 
a Christian.” 

It is not possible to give at this time a com- 
parative study of the statistical reports, as two 
schools have been unable to forward the statistics 
to the clerk. It is very gratifying to report that 
a new school has been organized at Malvern, which 
it is expected will soon join the Union. The First- 
day schools are important factors in our Society; 
they develop and fashion the spiritual life and 
character of the boys and girls who are to be fu- 
ture leaders of Friendly thought and Friendly 
principles and we must do everything in our 
power to make them increasingly successful and 
effective. 

BirD T. BALDWIN, Clerk. 
ANNA W. CLOUD, Assistant Clerk. 


PREPARING THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
LESSON. 

Most of the preparation of First-day school les- 
sons is at present done by Teachers and not by 
pupils. While we hope that both may be included 
under this heading sometime before the millenium, 
just now it is of foremost importance to interest 
teachers in making better preparation. Our teach- 
ers are necessarily gathered from the ranks of 
busy people who have generally only the special 
qualification of interest for their work. Fortu- 
nately, this is the most important preliminary to 
good teaching, and if it is strong enough to carry 
the teacher past the point of comparatively un- 
prepared attendance during the class period, to 
real and sustained effort to make herself into a 
useful teacher, there is reason to look for success 
in the undertaking. 

There is no easy way of obtaining knowledge 
nor acquiring skill. Starting with real interest in 
the subject and desire to make the class profitable, 
the relatively untrained First-day school teacher 
attempts her preparation. Her first step is to 
read attentively the section of Scripture upon 
which the lesson is based, and thoughtfully decide 
what it means to her. This first step is to be taken 
without reference to other people’s comments or 
explanations. A second step is to consider the rela- 
tion of the text to other portions of Scripture. 
This means to examine in some good Bible history 
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the chronology authorship, and conditions under 
which it was written, and to use a Bible dictionary 
for the explanation of terms and customs which 
are not clear to the reader’s mind. Following this 
comes a consideration of the interpretation made 
by scholars, as a means of enlarging the previous- 
ly formed thought of the student and possibly cor- 
recting errors of judgment. 

Since the application to our own life and con- 
duct is, after all, the vital essence of a First-day 
school lesson, the teacher’s preparation is incom- 
plete until she seeks for a connecting link between 
the basic facts of the lesson and the lives of the 
class. This application may not be in the form 
of a definite moral deduction. A teacher is handi- 
capped in the presentation of her subject if she 
feels that at the end of each week’s lesson, a fixed 
ethical application must be made. She, however, 
fails to be a real instructor upon religious sub- 
jects, if she does not feel the closeness of relation 
between the subjects treated in the lessons and 
the human life of to-day. This point of view on 
the teacher’s part will result in such presentation 
of subject matter that the class will feel the appli- 
cation which is not always put into words. This 
step of lesson study should be kept in its proper 
sequence. Without the preliminary preparation 
of attentive, careful reading, investigation of his- 
tory, etc., and due consideration to scholarly in- 
terpretation, the final application of the lesson is 
liable to lack real value. We are apt to be in such 
a hurry for results, that we tend to jump toward 
our applications without knowing what we are 
trying to apply. Without this concluding step 
First-day school teaching would fail in its pur- 
pose, but it should be dependent upon the prelimin- 
ary work outlined. 

It takes time to prepare a lesson in this way as 
it does to do anything else worth while. If the 
teacher is not prompted by interest to do it, it be- 
comes the sort of drudgery which few people con- 
stantly perform from a sense of duty. It is, how- 
ever, the kind of work which brings its own re- 
ward in broadened horizon and increased ability, 
so that few teachers who make a beginning of 
careful preparation, will long find lack of time a 
serious obstacle to an avocation that is at once 
so pleasant and profitable. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, Secretary. 

140 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia. 





“‘Progress is the keynote of the material world; 
and if the Church and Sunday School expect to 
do the work entrusted to them, progress must be 
written in plain and unmistakable letters on every 
page of effort,”’ 
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Eprrors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
Lyp1a H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 1908. 





THE COST OF WAR. 


We have often congratulated ourselves that 
here in the United States the burdens of war rest 
much less heavily upon the people than they do 
in European countries. Our army and navy have 
always been small in comparison with theirs, and 
before the Civil War a small percentage of our 
revenue was sufficient to maintain them. But 
ever since that war our expenditures for pensions 
have increased, for just as there began to be a 
perceptible diminution of the money required for 
its survivors, the Spanish-American War added 
its list of pensioners. 

Representative Tawney, of Minnesota, in a re- 
cent speech in Congress, quoted figures to show 
that at the present time the United States out- 
ranks the war-ridden powers of Europe in the 
amount expended because of past wars and in 
preparation for possible future wars. Accord- 
ing to these figures the United States is expending 
this year for improvements in the army and navy, 
$204,122,855.67, and for pensions, $180,678,- 
204.00. The agregate is from sixty to a hundred 
million more than is being expended by either 
England, Germany or France. When we compare 
this expenditure with the revenues of the respect- 
ive countries we find that 67 per cent. of the en- 
tire revenue of the United States goes for pen- 
sions and for our army and navy; in Germany 43 
per cent. goes for war purposes; in England 42 
per cent., and in France only 32 per cent. 

As we read these figures even those who be- 
lieve that war is sometimes justifiable or unavoid- 
able, begin to wonder whether it is not time to call 
a halt. We may admire the courage, honesty and 
spirit of fair dealing of the President of our na- 
tion without agreeing with him that we ought to 
have four more battleships. 

Now, if ever, is the time for Friends to advocate 
that the revenues of our country shall be diverted 
as rapidly as possible from preparations for war 
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to the improvement of our social and industrial 
conditions. We are at peace with all the world. 
There is not even a probability that any nation in 
the Eastern Hemisphere will attack us if we are 
just in our dealings. No nation ever has attacked 
this country since it gained its independence. 
Why then should we spend money for fortifica- 
tions to protect ourselves against invaders, or for 
battleships to cross the ocean and threaten other 
countries? One of the conventions of the second 
Hague Conference is that unfortified cities shall 
not be bombarded. Does it not follow that if we 
destroy all our forts all of our cities will be en- 
tirely safe? 

The world is realizing the power of public opin- 
ion as it has never done before, and this opinion is 
more and more condemning the wastefulness and 
the folly of war. After the Spanish-American 
War, it was proclaimed by the press of other coun- 
tries, as well as of our own, that the United States 
had now become a world power. They did not 
realize that this was the reverse of complimentary, 
for before that war, our country, by the example 
it had set in the way of fair treatment of other 
nations, and by its wise and just diplomacy, was 
beginning to be referred to as the world power. 
If we gradually decrease our army and navy and 
our expenditures for war purposes, and show that 
we have faith in the fair dealing of other nations, 
our country may again take the lead in bringing 
about conditions that will make for world peace 
and prosperity. 


PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION CON- 
FERENCE. 


A Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Confer- 
ence is to be held in Philadelphia, Fifth month 
16th to 19th. 

Senator Knox is to be the President, and 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds is Chairman of the 


Executive Committee. Others members of the 
Executive Committee are: Joshua L. Baily, Su- 
perintendent Brumbaugh, George Burnham, Jr., 
John B. Garrett, William M. Longstreth, Bishop 
Mackay-Smith, Professor Rowe, Thomas Raeburn 
White, Talcott Williams, William P. Wilson, Stan- 
ley R. Yarnall. The Pennsylvania representatives 
in Congress are taking an active interest. 

The following resolutions express the attitude 
of the latter: 

WHEREAS, The solution of the problem of international 
relations by means of the establishment of permanent 
tribunals for the administration of right and justice be- 


tween nations by peaceful means, is one of the most 


cherished aims and traditions of our American diplomacy; 
therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of 
Pennsylvania in conference assembled, hereby endorse 
the proposed State Conference to consider the results of 
the Second Hague Convention and to formulate proposi- 
tions to be submitted to the Third Hague Convention; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we commend the plans for the proposed 
Pennsylvania State Conference to the people of our Com- 
monwealth and pledge our assistance in carrying these 
plans into effect. 


The objects of the Conference have been formu- 
lated as follows: 

First—To promote the universal acceptance of the 
principles of International Arbitration, and the establish- 
ment of Permanent Courts of Justice for the Nations, as 
the only practical means to ensure the blessings of Peace 
by making wars improbable and ultimately impossible, in 

. the civilized world. 

Second.—To give the people of Pennsylvania an oppor- 
tunity to commend the splendid record of the United 
States with regard to arbitration, and to pledge their 
active and earnest support to every effort of our govern- 
ment to continue the work and to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the great Hague Conference of 1907. 

Third.—To form and provide for an effective representa- 
tion of public sentiment upon the great issues making for 
International Friendship and World Organization that 
should signalize the Third Hague Conference. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, the 16th, the dele- 
gates will register at Horticultural Hall. 

Seventh-day evening the opening session will 
be held at 8 p.m. This will be the “Pennsylvania 
Meeting.” Governor Stuart will preside. The 
speakers will be Franklin Spencer Edmonds, 
Mayor Guthrie, of Pittsburg; Henry C. Niles, of 
York; Dr. Trueblood, of the American Peace So- 
ciety; Dr. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. 

On First-day, the 17th, arrangements will be 
made for peace sermons and services in the 
churches of the city. In the afternoon there will 
be a mass meeting at the Garrick Theatre under 
care of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
at 3.30. 

Second-day there will be a Women’s Meeting, in 
Horticultural Hall, at 10 a.m. Mrs. Sarah Yorke 
Stevenson will preside. Vice-Chairmen will be 
Miss Mary A. Burnham and Miss Emma Blakiston. 
The speakers will be Mrs. May Wright Sewell, of 
Cincinnati, President of the International Council 
of Women; Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of New York, 
President of the Consumers’ League; Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, of Boston; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, of New York. 

Second-day evening, at 8 o’clock, the meeting 
will be in the Academy of Music. The subject will 
be, “The Past and Future Achievements of the 
Hague Conferences.” Senator Knox will preside. 
The speakers will be General Horace Porter, Dr. 
James Brown Scott, Congressman Richard Bar- 

tholdt and Justice Brewer. 
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Third-day afternoon there will be an educa- 


tional meeting in the Horticultural Hall, at 3 
o’clock. Provost Harrison, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will preside. The speakers will be 
President Sharpless, of Haverford, Superintend- 
end Brumbaugh, and others. 


The banquet will be Third-day evening at the 


Belleyue-Stratford. Wayne MacVeagh will preside. 
Among the speakers will be Ambassadors Takahira 
and Nabuco, Senator Cullom, Director Barrett, of 
the Bureau of South American Republics, Con- 
gressmen Burton and Dalzell. 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 

A preliminary announcement of the program 
of Friends’ General Conference, to be held at 
Winona Lake, Ind., from Eighth month 28th to 
Ninth month 3rd, 1908, may now be made. 

The Conference will occupy six days besides 
First-day. Friends will arrive at Winona on 
Fiith-day, the 27th, and on the morning of Sixth- 
day, the 28th. The first session of the Conference 
will probably be held in the afternoon of the 28th. 
Thereafter the sessions will be held at 10 a. m. 
and 7.30 p. m., the afternoons being left free for 
committee meetings, informal conferences, spe- 
cially called meetings, recreation, etc. There will 
be a devotional meeting each day at 9.15 a. m. 

On First-day there will be meetings for worship 
under care of a special committee of the Confer- 
ence, at 10 a. m., 2.30 p. m.; at about sunset (in 
the open air at the “Hillside,”) and at 8 p. m. Sev- 
enth-day will be devoted to a general social gath- 
ering and reception. 

The first session on Sixth-day, the 28th, prob- 
ably in the afternoon, will be the opening of the 
Conference. Dr. O. Edward Janney, President of 
the General Conference, will be the chairman. 
After the formalities and informalities usual at 
such a time the session will be devoted to a review 
of some of our activities the past two years. The 
First-day School interests will be presented by 
Herbert P. Worth, of West Chester, Chairman of 
the General Conference Committee on First-day 
Schools. The educational interests will be pre- 
sented by Edward B. Rawson, Superintendent of 
Friends’ Schools, New York City, Chairman of 
the Educational Committee of the General Confer- 
ence. Both subjects will then be open for general 
discussion. Some brief business reports will be 
presented at this time, and matters that require 
the action of the Conference as a whole may be 
introduced. 

At the second session, in the evening of Sixth- 
day, the chairman will be Isaac Wilson, of Bloom- 
field, Ontario, Canada. The address will be on 
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“Speaking to Twentieth Century Conditions,” by 
Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa. 

On Seventh-day the first devotional meeting 
will be held, at 9.15 a.m. At the third session of 
the Conference, at 10 a. m., the chairman will be 
Herbert P. Worth, of the Conference Committee 
on First-day schools. The subject, “Training 
Teachers for First-day School Work,” will be in- 
troduced by Jane P. Rushmore, General Secretary 
of the Committee on First-day schools, who will 
be followed by a number of other Friends active 
in the work. There will be a general discussion. 

At 7.30 Seventh-day evening will be the general 
social meeting and reception, with an opportunity 
lor everybody to get acquainted. 

On Second-day the devotional meeting will be 
held at 9.15 a.m. This meeting will be held at the 
same hour each remaining day of the Conference. 
At 10 o'clock, at the fourth session, the chairman 
will be Edward B. Rawson, of the New York 
Friends’ Schools. The address will be on “Friends 
and Public Education,’ and will be made by 
Charles Swain Thomas, head of the Department 
of English ot the Shortridge High School of In- 
dianapolis. 

At 2.30 p. m. there will be a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the General Conference 
of Friends’ Associations, which if called to meet 
at this time in order to give an opportunity to 
members of Western associations to attend and 
come into touch with the work of the organization. 

Second-day evening, at 7.30, the fifth session 
will be under the care of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles. The work 
of this committee for the two years past will be 
reviewed in an address by the General Secretary, 
Henry W. Wilbur. A number of Friends will fol- 
low in a discussion of phases of advancement 
activity and interests. An opportunity will be 
given for a general discussion. 

On Third-day, in the morning, at the sixth ses- 
sion, the chairman will be Charles F. Underhill, 
Chairman of the Philanthropic Section of the 
Conference. “The Philanthropic Outlook” will 
be discussed in addresses by the Superintendents 
of the Departments of Philanthropic Labor. 
Bertha Janney, of Baltimore, will speak on “The 
Interests of Women and Children’; Florence H. 
Tittensor, of Trenton, N. J., on “Purity of the 
Press”; Anna M. Jackson, of New York, on “The 
Interests of the Colored People”; Joseph J. Jan- 
ney, of Baltimore, on “The Present Condition of 
the Indians”; John William Hutchinson, of New 
York, on “The Care of our Defective and Delin- 
quent Fellowmen”; Edna Hopkins Slutes, of Cin- 
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cinnati, O., on “The:-Movement for Peace and Ar- 
bitration”; Mary Bentley Thomas, of Sandy 
Spring, Md., on “Progress Toward Suffrage for 
Women.” 

In the evening, Third-day, at the seventh ses- 
sion, Dr. Janney will be the chairman. “The 
Past Year in the Purity Movement” will be re- 
viewed by Mary Travilla, of West Chester, Pa., 
Superintendent of the department. The address 
will be by Ernest A. Bell, of Chicago, on “The 
White Slave Traffic.” 

On Fourth-day morning, at the eighth session, 
the subject, “The Study of the Bible for To-day,” 
will be presented in an address by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, Protessor of Biblical History at Swarth- 
more College. A general discussion will follow, 
with special reference to the lesson leaves issued 
by tne General Conference. 

On Fourth-day evening, at the ninth session, 
“The Present Situation as to the Use of Tobacco” 
will be reviewed by Professor Albert T. Mills, of 
the University of Michigan, Superintendent of the 
Department. The address will be on “The Use 
of Tobacco in Relation to Wholesome Living,” and 
will be by Professor C. E. Ehinger, M. D., Direc- 
tor of Physical Training in the State Normal 
School, at West Chester, Pa. 

On Fifth-day, at the tenth session, a report will 
be made on “Gambling and Kindred Vices,” by 
James H. Atkinson, of Moorestown, N. J., Super- 
intendent of the Department. The address will 
be on “The Spirit of Gambling,” by Edward Har- 
ris, of Richmond, Ind. 

The final session will be held either in the after- 
noon or evening, Fifth-day, according to arrange- 
ments for leaving to be announced later. Wilson 
Doan, of Indianapolis, will preside. ‘The Situ- 
ation as to the Temperance Movement” will be 
reviewed by Henry W. Wilbur, Superintendent of 
the Department. The address will be by Judge 
Artman, of Indiana, on “The Courts and the 
Liquor Traffic.” 


WEEKLY TEMPERANCE REVIEW. 
THE LESSON FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
The late elections in Massachusetts afford one 
of the best evidences that possibly the people in 
the North are beginning to see the progressive 


possibilities there are in local option. That 
state has had a local option law for about thirty 
years, yet in the main there has been little gain 
in the actual dry territory, the gains and losses 
in most years about balancing the general situa- 
tion. But this year has shown a marked increase 
in no-license sentiment and territory. In 1907 the 
majority vote in the state on the local option 
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question showed 6,722 in favor of license. This 
year the tables have been so turned that there is 
an aggregate no-license majority of 18,085. Three 
of the largest manufacturing cities this year voted 
against license. Worcester, with a population of 
130,000, is now without license, which makes it in 
all probability the largest municipality outside of 
the prohibition states, to do away with license. 
Lynn and Haverhill also take their places in the 
no-license column. Keeping these cities continu- 
ously dry will present a practical problem in mu- 
nicipal law enforcement. That a dry policy can 
be reasonably enforced in cities of the class of 
the Massachusetts’ Municipalities is reasonably 
certain; that the policy will be enforced will de- 
pend upon the character of the executive officers 
of the cities involved. In any event, Massachusetts 
becomes an increasingly interesting common- 
wealth from the temperance standpoint. 


A GERMAN PROHIBITIONIST. 

Ferdinand Schumacher died recently at his 
home in Akron, Ohio, aged eighty-six. The news- 
papers have noted him principally as the pioneer 
oatmeal manufacturer of the United States. But 
he was more than that. Although of German birth, 
he was one of the advanced temperance advocates 
and prohibitionists of the country. Schumacher 
was born in Ceele, Hanover, in 1822, and came 
to America in 1850. In 1856 he began the manu- 
facture of oatmeal in Akron, and thus helped to 
revolutionize the breakfast food supply of the con- 
tinent if not the world. He was most pronounced 
and consistent in his convictions regarding every 
phase of the drink question. Some years ago 
a fire nearly destroyed his factories. A large quan- 
tity of damaged oats made up part of the asset of 
the fire. A Cleveland brewer came down, and 
without any banter offered Schumacher a large 
sum of money for the damaged grain. The stren- 
uous manufacturer said: “Vat you want of dose 
oats?” The brewer remarked that he didn’t see 
that it was any of Schumacher’s business. But he 
insisted that it was. He was finally told that the 
grain was wanted to make into intoxicating liquor. 
The firm German jaw closed very tight, and Schu- 
macher said, “‘Vell, you can’t have dose oats.” It 
was one of those splendid samples that the world 
sometimes affords of a man ignoring his profits 
to maintain his principles. 

TOO POLITICAL OR TOO MORAL. 

The Republican State Convention in Harris- 
burg the other day ignored the local option issue, 
neither making a platform declaration nor allow- 
ing a discussion of the very live question. The 
reason assigned by the powers behind the con- 
vention, according to the newspapers, for this 
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negative action, was that local option is a moral 
issue, and therefore was not pertinent to a politi- 
cal conclave. The small-boy memory of the writer 
is such that he recalls the time in the early days 
of the Republican party, when its orators and edi- 
tors called it with pride, the party of “great moral 
ideas.” Half a century would seem to have sub- 
merged the moral issues of the infant days of 
the party of Fremont and Lincoln. 

In 1884 a concern was felt among certain tem- 
perance people that the two dominant parties 
should at least express sympathy with the strug- 
gle against the drink evil. A petition to that effect 
was presented to both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, either to the platform committee 
or the national committee. No result followed 























Democrats was never seen after. The one which 
was before the Republican committee was recov- 
ered, having been found on the floor covered with 
tobacco stains. That year saw the serious begin- 
ning of the so-called third party movement. The 
Prohibition party up to that time never polled 10, 
000 votes in the whole country, but in 1884 it 
polled more than 150,000, and undoubtedly helped 
to affect the final issue. Parties may for a time 
play the ostrich act, and by hiding their heads in 
the sand be oblivious of the moral, economic and 
political storm raging around them, but it is a 
question whether in the long run that policy pays. 
The same week of the State Convention men- 
tioned, a monthly meeting of the Society of 
Friends was held. In the city where the assem- 
blage met a movement was on foot to have a mass 
convention to attempt to get a representative of 
the local option policy as a legislative candi- 
date. The churches and religious organizations 
had been asked to send ten delegates each to this 
convention, and the matter of selecting these dele- 
gates came up in the aforesaid monthly meeting. 
As we understand it, practically every church in 
the town sent the desired representatives to this 
convention. Our monthly meeting maintained its 
reputation for peculiarity and refused. It is not 
to be for a moment inferred that the whole meet- 
ing was not heartily in favor of temperance, 
and possibly in favor of local option. But the ma- 
jor voice declared that as the question was a po- 
litical one, dragging the meeting into the pool of 
politics would be irregular and inexpedient. Here 
is the situation on its two sides. The political con- 
vention ignores local option, because it is a moral 
issue, and the Friends’ monthly meeting would not 
line up in a movement on its behalf, because, for- 
sooth, the issue is a political one. Nothing could 
| be more satisfactory to universal liquordom than 
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this see-saw play between the politicians and the 
religionists. With the immoral side of a question 
very much in politics, it is not easy to see how 
the moral side can be made to take its place with- 
out going into politics to produce a right settle- 
ment of the question. As a matter of fact, in our 
country most questions which affect the common 
weal are both political and moral. What seems 
to be almost as evident is that the pool of politics 
will remain dirty, until clean men help to make 
politics moral. H. W. W. 


WORK FOR TEMPERANCE AT AIKEN. 

A great tidal-wave of gratitude has risen within 
me during the last two weeks. On the 15th, we 
were at the polls all day with some of the best 
white women of the Baptist and Methodist 
Churches. On that day it was to be decided 
whether the dispensaries in Aiken County should 
close, and no more whiskey be sold. 

Illegal voting at some polls made us lose this 
time, yet we recall the words, “He that loseth his 
life shall find it.” This experience made many 
find the best in themselves, and come to a decision 
that will help others see that Southern gentlemen 
will not only protect women, but believe in their 
help for such noble ends. As the Augusta Chron- 
icle said: “‘We did not want to see our wives and 
daughters at the polls, but they were just as 
womanly as in the drawing room; just as dainty, 
modest and sweet, as teaching a little one to lisp 
‘Papa’ at home. They were there because they 
felt they were doing their duty to themselves and 
their God.” 

Mr. Upshan, from Atlanta, had been making 
grand speeches in Court House and church, and 
even after the count, when we were assembled 
in the Baptist Church, he spoke most inspiring 
words from the text, “Rejoice in the Lord.” 

Real work for temperance has come as a reve- 
lation to many sincere Christians, and now 
whiskey will be driven from the State. No won- 
der old workers are “exceedingly glad.” It came 
to me with my inheritance, for I have a little 
printed slip with my grandfather’s name, which 
reads: 


Notice.—A stated meeting of the Darby Association 
for discouraging the unnecessary use of ardent spirits will 
be held at Darby School House on Second-day, the 6th, 
at 2 o'clock. 


HALLIDAY JACKSON, Secretary. 
Dec. 1, 1819. 


My own father would not sell his apples to the 
next farm lest he make his brother to stumble; 
and lived to see sad results where cider was the 
beginning. M. SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, S. C. 


ANOTHER OPENING FOR COLORED BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Such is the increase of business amongst the 
colored people and the consequent demand for 
bookkeepers, stenographers and typewriters, that 
Claiin University has opened a Business College 
in connection with its other work, where any one 
so disposed can take a thorough business course. 
When the first demand for a colored typewriter 
was made in Charleston, there was no one to meet 
it, and one was sent from New York, who stayed 
until a few of her pupils had reached some pro- 
ficiency; some of whom went to New York and 
finished their course. But now this advantage is 
brought home to them, and many are availing 
themselves of this, another opening for the colored 
boy or girl.—Laing School Visitor. 


A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA. 


[The following is from The American Friend; the school 
is under the care of that branch of Friends.] 

It may be of interest to some Friends to know 
that the only Friends’ boarding school in the 
limits of the old Virginia Yearly Meeting is Co- 
rinth Academy, Conley, Va. 

The school is situated in the midst of a large 
farming section, and has a marked influence on 
the surrounding country. The trustees, at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice, are maintaining a high course 
of instruction at the school. 

Corinth Academy is much in need of funds in 
order that the work of the institution may be car- 
ried on successfully. 

Those interested in giving the school financial 
assistance may address Edward J. Raiford, Con- 
ley, Va. 

Edgar T. Snipes, principal, will be glad to cor- 
respond with parents who desire to have their 
children attend Corinth Academy. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Professor Charles DeGarmo’s scholarly and 
painstaking work, “Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” has progressed to the second volume, on 
“Processes of Instruction,” which is just publish- 
ed by The Macmillan Company. The first volume, 
as will be remembered, dealt with “The Studies,” 
and the third is to treat of “Processes of Train- 
ing.”’ The second volume is in some respects the 
most important of the three, particularly in its 
close and practical bearing on the actual work 
of teaching. 
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THE FLEET. 
This is the song of the thousand men who are multiplied 
by twelve, 
Sorted and sifted, tested, tried and muscled to dig and 
delve. 


They come from the hum of city and shop, they come from 
the farm and field, 

And they plow the acres of ocean now, but, tell me, what is 
their yield? 


This is the song of the sixteen ships to buffet the battle 
and gale, 

And in every one we have thrown away a Harvard or a 
Yale. 

Behold here the powers of Pittsburg, the mills of Lowell 
and Lynn, 

And the furnaces roar and the boilers seethe, but what do 
their spindles spin? 


This is the song of the long, long miles from Hampton to 
the Horn, 

From the Horn away to the Western bay whence our guns 
are proudly borne. 

A flying fleet and a host of hands to carry these rounds of 
shot! 

For behold they have girdled the globe by half, and what 
is the gain they have got? 


This is the song of the Wasters—aye, defenders, if you 
please, 

Defenders against our fellows, with their wasters, even 
as these, 

For we stumble still at the lesson known since ever the 
years were young, 

That the chief defense of a nation is to guard its own 
hand and tongue. 


‘this is the song of our folly, that we cry out a glad 
acclaim 

At our slaughtering ships, in the shadow of which we 
should bow our heads in shame. 

And we crown men brave who on land and wave fear not 
to die, but still, 

Still first on the rolls of the world’s brave souls are the 

men who fear to kill. 


This is the song of our smallness (for the fault is not 
theirs, but ours) 

That we chain these slaves to our galley-ships as the 
symbol of our powers, 

That we clap applause, that we cry hurrahs, that we vent 
our unthinking breath, 

For oh, we are proud, that we flaunt this flesh in the mar- 

kets of dismal death. 
Edmund Vance Cooke. 
In the Independent. 


BIRTHS. 


KIRBY.—Fourth month 16th, 1908, to Benjamin R. and 
Anna Evans Kirby, a son, who is named Raymond Rob- 
erts Kirby. 


O’DONNELL.—On Second month 26th, 1908, in Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., to John L. and Martha Sheward O’Donnell, 
a daughter, who is named Ruth Mercer O’Donnell. 


PALMER.—At “Idlewild,” near Mendenhall, Pa., on 
Fourth month 6th, 1908, to W. Morris and Elizabeth Hurl- 
burt Palmer, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Jean 
Palmer. 
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WALTON.—At 729 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fifth month 2nd, 1908, to George A. and Emily Ingram Wal- 
ton, a daughter, Margaret Brosius Walton. 


MARRIAGES. 


WATSON—CHENEY.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, in Newark, N. J., on Fourth month 29th, 
1908, William J. Watson, of Chicago, Ill., to Mrs. Susan 
R. Cheney, of Newark, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


COCK.—At her home, Flushing, L. I., Fifth-day, Fourth 
month 13th, 1908, Mary E. Cock, widow of William E. 
Cock, in the 77th year of her age. 


EVANS.—On Third month 8th, 1908, at the home of 
her son-in-law, Benjamin R. Kirby, near Columbus, N. J., 
Rachel, widow of Enoch Evans, in her 65th year. 


HADDOCK.—In Newark, N. J., Third month 18th, 
1908, Mary Ellen Haddock, widow of Wm. J. Haddock. 
She was the daughter of James S. and Julia Bell Davis, 
and the last of their children and family. There are no 
grandchildren. 


MICHENER.—In Frankford, Pa., on Fifth-day, Fourth 
month 23rd, 1908, Tacy Michener, in her 73rd year. Inter- 
ment at Byberry. 


RULON.—At Magnolia, N. J., Third month 28th, 1908, 
Elwood Rulon, in his 69th year. A member and Elder of 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


VANSANT.—On Third month 7th, 1908, at Fawn Grove, 
Pa., Sarah R. Vansant, aged 79 years, 3 months and 25 
days. She was a life-long member of Fawn Grove Meet- 
ing and a faithful attender as long as health permitted. 
She is survived by eight children. Her husband, William 
J. Vansant, also a life-long Friend, died just eight years 
ago. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Laing School Visitor reports that during Third 
month the Laing School had nine teachers and 340 pupils, 
with an average attendance of 250. The salaries of the 
teachers aggregated $275 for the month, and there was 
still due them for Second month the sum of $191.65. The 
cash contributions to the school during the month 
amounted to a little over $300. 


The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing has made the following appointments: Radnor (ap- 
pointed meeting), 5th mo. 24th, at 3 p. m.; Schuylkill, at 
10.30 a. m., 6th mo. 7th; Reading, at 11 a. m., 6th mo. 14th. 

Aquita J. Linvitt, Clerk. 





All members of First-day schools expecting to take part 
in the exercises First-day afternoon of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting, at 15th and Race Streets, are requested to 
meet in the Cherry Street end of the Meeting House not 
later than 2.15 (instead of 2.30 as printed on the pro- 
gram). 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
SEVENTH-DAY, 5TH MONTH 9TH.. 


10 a. m.—Meeting of Ministers and Elders, in Cherry 
St. end of meeting house, at 15th and Race Sts. Second 
and final session at 3 p. m. 


FIRST-DAY. 


10.30 a. m.—Public Meetings for Worship, at 15th and 
Race Sts. (in both meeting houses and in School Auditor- 
ium), 4th and Green Sts., 17th St. and Girard Ave., West 
Philadelphia (35th St. and Lancaster Ave.), Germantown 
(Green St. and School Lane), Frankford (Unity and Waln 
Sts.). 

3 p. m.—Annual meeting of First-day schools, at Race 
St. (members of schools expecting to participate, to meet 
in Cherry St. end not later than 2.15. 

3.30 p. m.—Public meeting for worship, at Fairhill (Ger- 
mantown Ave. and Cambria Sts., near 11th). 

7.30 p. m.—Public meetings for worship, at Race St., 
Girard Ave., West Philadelphia, 4th and Green Sts. 


SECOND-DAY. 


9.15 a. m.—Devotional meeting in School Auditorium, 
15th and Race Sts. (This meeting is held each morning 
of the week, except Fifth-day.) 

10.00 a. m.—Opening session of the Yearly Meeting. 
(Sessions continue at 10 a. m. and at 3 p. m. each day to 
and including Sixth-day, except Fifth-day morning.) 

7.45 p. m.—General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
of the Seven Yearly Meetings. Edward B. Rawson, Su- 
perintendent of Friends’ Schools, New York City, will pre- 
side. Subject: “The Divine Touch.” Address by Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, of Baltimore, Md. Discussion opened by 
Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., and Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Professor of Biblical History, Swarthmore College. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

THIRD-DAY. 


2 p. m.—Conference on Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
in the School Auditorium. Anna K. Way, chairman. 

7.45 p. m.—Address by State Treasurer William H. 
Berry, of Chester, Pa., on Local Option. Discussion opened 
by Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOURTH-DAY. 


7.45 p. m.—Conference of the First-day schools of the 
Yearly Meeting, Louis B. Ambler, Principal of Abington 
Friends’ School, presiding. ‘Should more money be spent 
on our First-day Schools?” Discussion opened by William 
Coles, of Moorestown, N. J. “Better Equipment in the 
First-day School.” Discussion opened by Frank M. Bar- 
tram. “To what extent should our First-day schools 
be used to increase the membership of our Society?” Dis- 
cussion opened by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Dr. Bird F. Bald- 
win, of West Chester State Normal School, Sue H. Coles, 
of Woodstown, N. J. 


FIFTH-DAY. 


10.30 a. m.—Public meeting for worship, at Race St. 

7.45 p. m.—Conference on Settlement Work and Kindred 
Activities, Chairman, George A. Walton, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Addresses by Leila M. Eastman on “Set- 
tlement Work,” and Mrs. Anna R. Ramsay on “Probation 
Work in Connection with the Juvenile Court.” General 
discussion. 


SIXTH-DAY. 


7.45 p. m.—Meeting on Peace. 
Mead, of Boston, Mass. 


Address by Edwin D. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Morris L. Clothier, 90, has given twenty-five hundred dol- 


| lars ($2,500) for general improvements in Whittier Place, 


| by Elbert Hubbard on “Work, Love and Power.” 


including a road from Elm Avenue to the Meeting House. 
Such a road has been much needed, as in bad weather 
Friends have no suitable way of driving to the meeting 
house. It is hoped that this is only the beginning of a 
movement to place on our campus a system of modern 
roads. 


The twentieth annual Freshman-Sophomore Oratorical 
Contest for the President’s prize was held in Parrish Hall 
Sixth-day evening, the 24th. The speakers were Marie 
Sellers, Elsie Fenton, Gurdon Jones, Frank Gaskill and 
Margaret Means, from the Sophomore class, and Ethel 
Bannard, Clyde Blanchard, Helen Paul, James Watson 
and William Jenkins, from the Freshman class. The 
judges awarded the prize to the Sophomores. 


Spring sports are now well under way, and every after- 
noon most of the students are to be seen on the Athletic 
Field or tennis courts. The Lacrosse team is developing 
rapidly, and as soon as some of the new men get broken 
in we expect to have a better team than we have had for 
several years. 

The second oratorical meet with Dickinson College was 
held at Carlisle, Sixth-day evening, the 23rd. Swarthmore 
was represented by William Jenkins, Louis Coffin and 
George Dilworth. The judges decided that while our team 
excelled in thought and composition, the superiority of 
Dickinson’s oratory was sufficient to warrant their win- 
ning the contest. 

The Sixth Annual Interscholastic Oratorical Contest for 
the Phi Kappa Psi cups was held in Parrish Hall Fifth 
month 2nd. The contestants were Stanley Baldwin, of 
Peddie Institute; George M. Kirk, of Mercersburg Acad- 
emy; Edward W. Keever, of George School; Kenneth A. 
Rhoad, of Swarthmore Preparatory School; Robert J. 
Gottschall, of Perkiomen Seminary; Arthur N. Pres- 
mont, of Brown Preparatory School, and William Lynn 
Henderson, of De Lancey School. The judges awarded 
first place to Perkiomen Seminary, second place to George 
School and third place to Mercersburg Academy. 

The annual May day dance, given by the young women, 
was held in Somerville Hall Fifth month Ist, at 4 p. m. 
According to custom, the young women were up that 
morning to sing and dance around a “May-pole,” which 
had been decorated for the occasion. 

On the 2nd the annual interscholastic track meet was 
held on Whittier Field. In spite of the rainy weather, 
many contestants were present and helped to make the 
event a great success. Be. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
HORSHAM, PA.—The April meeting of the Horsham 
Friends’ Association was held in the Meeting House on the 
afternoon of the 26th. Charles Paxson opened the meet- 
ing by reading the 19th Psalm. After the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting by the secretary, Walter 
Jarrett, one of the youngest members of the First-day 


school, recited “Spring Signs.” 
“Sweet Spring is Here.” 


Edith Warner recited 
Anna Mullin read an article 
Walter 
Green and Laura Stackhouse spoke on the current events. 
Joseph Elkinton, of Media, Pa., was present and spoke on 
his personal experiences and recollections of Japan, and 
had been very much interested in the missionary, po- 
litical and educational work of both China and Japan, and 
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spoke very favorably of the Chinese. Anna Comly gave 
the report of the Activities Committee, held in West 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 4th. The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee was then read, and after a few moments’ 


at 3 o’clock. C. F. Smith, Secretary. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at 
the Seaman Homestead Fourth month 19th, 1908. William 
B. Cocks occupied the place of the president for the day. 
Gilbert T. Cocks reported the progress in temperance work 
in different states, and the attitude of some leading news- 
papers on the subject. William B. Cocks, who was ap- 
pointed to furnish an original paper, gave us an earnest 
talk instead. His subject was “Silent Growth.” The 
unrecognized power that is continually producing results, 
of which no note is taken by the thoughtless, while on 
every hand evidence of the work of the Infinite One are 
continually before us. Interesting and profitable discus- 
sions followed both speakers. Friends from a distance 
were with us, whose presence was most acceptable and 
helpful. Next meeting to be held at the home of J. L. 
Brown, Fifth month 17th. 

E. K. S., Correspondent. 


The Young Friends’ Association 
held its session for Fourth month on the 12th, with an 
average attendance. The President, Ethel C. Fell, broke 
the silence by reading the fourteenth chaper of John. An 
article on George Fox, in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, was 
read by Martha G. Ely, who later expressed her apprecia- 
tion of the many good articles of real value presented by 
the INTELLIGENCER. William W. Hurley discussed current 
events, among which were the decision to replace the 
motto, “In God We Trust,” on gold coin; friendly rela- 


tions between Japan and the United States; President | 


Roosevelt’s attitude toward trusts and corporations; and 
the moral reform wave now sweeping over the country. 
The speaker thought the time had come when the sa- 
loon must go, and that it would go immediately, if those in 
favor of its elimination were as aggressive or vigilant as 
those who desire to retain it. 


Its stronghold is in politics; 
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| but there should be no neutral ground; there are two sides 
| to the question, and no fences. 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| Edna Wood will discuss discipline, Achsah L. 
silence the meeting adjourned to meet on the 31st of May | 


| Pasadena Young Friends’ 





At the last session for the summer on Fifth month 10th, 
Hurley, 
literature, Kathryn J. Quinby, current events, and Agnes 
B. Williams, history. eh Ss 


LANGHORNE, PA.—yYoung Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting in the Meeting House, Fourth month 
19th. The meeting was opened by Dr. Hannah Lovell, 
reading the 5th chapter of Isaiah. Reports on the Activi- 
ties Conference in West Philadelphia were made by the 
delegates, Mabel A. Row and Arthur P. Townsend. The 
committee appointed to suggest to the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends a change in time of holding said meeting, re- 
ported that the idea was not looked upon with favor. The 
committee was continued for one year. Ellis W. Bacon, 
of Philadelphia, read an excellent paper on the ways we 
could progress. He said we should follow the light, no 
matter how small the spark, and that no man except our- 
selves could come between us and our light. To make this 


| light real we must go to the life of the perfect sort of 
| Christ, and he thought the keynote to this was in the 


Sermon on the Mount. A vote of thanks was extended 
to our friend for his uplifting and inspiring paper. After 
a few remarks by those present the meeting adjourned 


| to meet Fifth month 17th, at 2.30 p. m. 


MARION P. TOWNSEND, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CAL.—The fourth regular meeting of the 
Association was held on the 
evening of Fourth month 18th, at the home of George 
F. and Pheebe H. Howell, some thirty being present, in- 
cluding several eastern Friends. A cordial letter from 
Arabella Carter, Secretary of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations, was much appreciated. As the 
Friendly Thought, Mary E. Yeo read a leaflet entitled, 


| “Was it Time Lost?” showing that the so-called “lost 
| time” is often that best spent. 
| evening was Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Our literary study for the 
of whom Frances 
K. Walter presented an unusually interesting biographical 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


5TH MO. 9TH (7TH DAY).—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Meeting 
House, near Alliance, O. 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting, at 
Waynesville, O. 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
15th street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, at 2.30 p. m. 


5TH MO. 

—Young Friends’ Association of 
New York City, at Schermerhorn St. 
Meeting House, Brooklyn, at 8 p. m. 
‘*Problems and Tendencies of 
Present Time—Religion in the 
Schools.’’ Discussion opened by Eliza- 
beth Stover. 


—Solebury, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association in the Meeting House; 
last meeting before summer vacation. 


5TH MO. 11TH (2ND DAY).—Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meeting, at 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Meeting of Ministers and Elders, Sev- | 


enth-day before at 10 a, m. 


the 


Plains, N. Y., 


Committee on homes: Clarkson Fogg, 


1114 Mt. Vernon St.; John Comly, 1529 | 
| Centennial Ave. ; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 | 


N. 18th St.; Rebecca Comly, 1529 Cen- 
tennial Ave.; Elizabeth Middleton, 856 
N. 8th St.; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth 
and Race St. Friends in the city having 
accommodation to offer to visiting 
Friends should notify the committee. 


| The committee will be glad to hear 
10TH (1ST DAY.) | 


from Friends expecting to attend and 
desiring aid in securing homes for the 


| week. 


5TH MO. 16TH (7TH DAY.) 
—Short Creek Quarterly Meeting 
in Concord Meeting House, near Cole- 
rain, O., at ll a. m.; Ministers ‘and 


| Elders, same day at 10 a. m. 


5TH MO. 17TH (IST DAY.) 
—Meeting of Friends at White 
at home of Elizabeth 
B. and Grace A. Capron, 42 Fisher 


Avenue, at 1] a. m. 


—Cornwall, N. Y. Friends Asso- 
ciation, at home of J. Q. Brown. 





Where the finest biscuit, 
cake, hot-breads, crusts 


Baking 


Absolutely Pure 


Not only for rich or fine food 
or for times or service. 
Royal is equally valuable in the 
preparation of plain, substantial, 
every-day foods, for all occa- 
sions. It makes the food more 
tasty, nutritious and who! -_.ne. 
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account, impressing all with the wonderful fullness and 
richness of this long scientific and literary life of eighty- 
four years. Alice L. Yeo read Holmes’ dainty “Spring | 
Has Come,’’ and Dr. Elizabeth W. Hunt, ‘Dorothy Q.,’’ also 
the quaint and humorous “Contentment.” Nearly all pres- 
ent contributed some fit or clever quotation from Holmes. 
After adjournment, George F. Howell, father and son, 
gave two delightful musical selections on the piano, mando- 
lin and violin. 
EmiLty G Hunt, M. D., Secretary. 


FALLOWFIELD, PA.—A regular meeting of the As- 
sociation was held at Fallowfield Meeting House, Fourth 
month 5th, 1908. President Warren L. Webster opened 
the meeting with reading the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. 
Edwin Maule gave the report of the committee which 
took charge of the publication of the names of license | 
signers of the hotels in our vicinity. He said it was 
much less trouble to secure these names than it was last 
year, and that it cost one-half as much. Three little girls 
read a selection on “Peace” in concert, and another re- 
cited. A paper on “How to Advance the Peace Principle” 
was written by Elizabeth P. Walton, who thinks never 
before has there been more thought along this line, and 
arbitration is resorted to more and more. If we begin 
individually and put into practice the “Golden Rule,” it 


—Meeting of Friends in Washing- | 
ton, 1811 I street., N. W., visited 
by Mary Travilla, of West Chester, 
Pa.,.at ila. m. 


5TH MO. 18TH (2ND DAY.) | 
—Easton and Granville Half-Yearly | 
Meeting, at Granville, N. Y. 


—Fairfax Quarterly 

Hopewell, Va. 
5TH MO. 20TH (4TH DAY.) | 
—Stillwater Half-Yearly Meeting at | 
Richland Meeting House, near Quaker | 
City, O. | 
5TH MO. 23RD (7TH DAY.) | 
—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at | 
| 


Meeting at | 





Highland Creek Meeting House, near 
Salem, Ind. 


—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at | 
Pipe Creek Meeting House, near | 
Union Bridge, Md. | 


5TH MO. 2TH (2ND DAY.) 
—New York Yearly Meeting, at 
15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York City. 


6TH MO. 15TH (2ND DAY.) 
—Genesee Yearly Meeting at 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Can. 


' 8TH MO. 27TH (5TH DAY.) 
—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


it to be. 


and fully 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
FREE 
for one year to any subscriber who 
will send us four new subscribers at 
$1.50 each before the first of Seventh 


The 


Month. Any subscriber who sends us 
one new name before that time may 
deduct fifty cents from the subscrip- 
tion price of his own paper next | 


some lamp. 

mellow light. 
ing reading or to light the dining-room. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency, 


will have a far-reaching influence. She referred to the 
“Christ of the Andes,” the story of the erection of the 
great Peace Monument, which was next read. Helpful 
remarks were given by Joseph S. Walton and G. Winfield 
Moore. Interesting Current Events were given by Em- 
ma Maule and Emmaline Walton. After sentiments, a 
period of silence was observed, and we adjourned to meet 
at the same place Fifth month 3rd, 1908. 
MARION L. SKELTON, Sec’y. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fourth month 16th at the residence of 
Annie M. Foulke. In the absence of the president, Ella 
M. Baldwin, vice-president, read the 14th chapter of St. 
John. An excellent paper was read by Melvina Johnson. 
She took as her topic, “What is Unselfish Self-Culture?” 
Ella M. Baldwin read an article on Easter from the 


| Outlook, which beautifully explained the three-fold de- 


velopment of man and his spirit. A selection was read 
by Ella Ball, “A Question Answered.” Two recitations 
were then given: “The Brethren of Luther Hallow,” by 
Hanna Smulling, and “Preach Jesus to Me,” by Isaac 
Reeder. Sentiments were called for, and after a few mo- 
ment’s of silence, adjourned to meet at the home of Jane 
M. Foulke, Fifth month 21st. 


E. FOULKE, Cor. Sec’y. 


Hot Stove—Cool Kitchen 


How do you expect to en- 
dure the broiling days of 
summer if you prepare all 
the food over a glowing coal 
fire? 

You need a “ New Perfec- 
tion” Oil Stove that will 
do the cooking without cook- 
ing the cook. It concen- 
trates plenty of heat under 
the pot and diffuses little 
or none through the room. 
Therefore, when working 
with the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the kitchen actually seems as comfortable as you could wish 


This, in itself, is wonderful, but, more than that, the “ New 
Perfection” 
thing that any stove can do. 
all-round cook-stove. 


Oil Stove does perfectly every- 
It is an ideal 
Made in three sizes, 


warranted. If not with your 


dealer, write our nearest agency. 


a substantial, strong- 
ly made and hand- 
Burns for hours with a strong, 


Just what you need for even- 


Atlantic Refining Company 
(Incorporated) 
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year; if he sends two new subscribers 
he may deduct $1.00; for three new 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50. The 
‘*next year’’ for each subscriber begins 
when the time for which he has paid 
for the INTELLIGENCER expires. Upon 
request we will send the INTELLIGEr- 
CER three weeks free to possibie sub- 
scribers, so that they may become in- 
terested in it. 

A transfer from one member of a 
household to another is not a new 
subscription, nor will any one be 
counted a new subscriber who has 
taken the paper within two years and 
then dropped it. 


SOME HUMORS OF THE COM- 
POSING ROOM. 

The editor has been hard hit re- 
cently by certain compositors who 
must have been sadly deficient in hu- 
mor, whether or not the whole of the 
fault lay with them. In an issue of 
a local paper the other day, he was 
reported to have said in an address on 
Quakerism, that the root of the Qua- 
ker message was “an experience of 
the conscientiousness of God;” and 
that “the practice of silent waiting 
was most destructive of Friends’ 
Christian life.” (In his innocence he 
had said “distinctive.”) The small 
but rather important word “not” was 
at least once omitted; and the climax 
was reached when a remark to the 
effect that it had been said that 
Friends found their final test of truth 
“in the insight of the individual,” was 
reported as “in the inside of the in- 
dividual.” 

Not long ago an inspired composi- 
tor, in setting the type for our review 
of Morley’s Life of Gladstone, was 
dealing with a passage where the G. 
O. M., in regard to one of his great- 
est Parliamentary efforts, wrote “Un- 
less God had given me strength and 
language, I could not have faced it.” 
The proof reached us thus: “Unless 
God had given me strength of lan- 
guage, I could not have faced it.” 

Just lately we received a copy of a 
western American Friends’ paper, 
containing the information that a cer- 
tain “Friends’ Church” had suffered 
from a fire caused by the explosion of 
a gasoline tank, and explaining that 
the tank was used “for lightning pur- 
poses for the church.” It might well 
explode.—British Friend. 


Against property rights no sane 
person objects. Property rights are 
human rights. What is galling to peo- 
ple is property wrongs, and there 
are still a good many of them. 

—The Universalist Leader. 
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WANTED. 


WANTED— WORKING HOUSEKEEPER TO 

care for widow’s house, one who would ap- 
preciate a good home. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress No. 53, this office. 
WANTED- QUIET FAMILY OF TWO OR 

three adults to board widow for rent of com- 
fortable ten room house in the older part of the 
city. References exchanged. Address No. 52, this 
office. 

ANTED— TWO MAIDS, ONE FOR DOWN— 

stairs work and cooking, the other for up- 
stairs work and to assist with children - must be 
experienced with good reference, for particulars 
address, Mrs. John S.C. Harvey Radnor, Penna. 
Phone Wayne, 280. 


WANTED— BOARD FOR4ADULTS JULY, 

Aug. and part of Sept. good table; neigh- 
borhood of Mt. Pocono or Stroudsburg preferred. 
Address, W. C. Alburger, 611 Chestnut St. 
WANTED— TO BUY COPY OF “PURITAN 

and Quaker” (out of print).—To sell 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 1857-1861. 1869-1894 inclusive 
bound in half sheep, at 75 cents a volume. Address 
Lydia J. Mosher, Granville, N. Y. 


ANTED— BY A MIDDLE AGED WIDOW 

(Friend) an engagement as an experienced 

nurse or supervisor of widowers home. Old people 

a specialty. Country preferred. Moderate terms. 

Highest references. Mrs. A. Bell, 129 N. Edge- 
wood St., Phila. 





WANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN TEACH— 

er, a position for the summer months, as 
governess, companion, etc. AddressC, Jntelligen- 
cer office. 








Private Libraries Carefully 
cleaned, all books returned to their places. $3 per 
thousand volumes. References. 


HARRIeT BoEewic, 2236 North 17th St., Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a s’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. tthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 





summer. Ten rooms and bath, electric lights, 
gas stove, telephone, shaded porch. Located in 
Media, on pleasant residence street, convenient to 
trains, aie churches and stores. $50.00 per 
month. C. E. Allen, Media, Pa. 


iif 


Poor RENT, FURNISHED— NEW FOUR— 
4 teen-room house in Lansdowne for rent dur- 
ing Seventh and Eighth months. Near station and 
trolley. Fight bed-rooms. Laundry stationary tubs, 
gas and coal ranges, electric and gas lights. Spring- 
field water, large porches, abundant shade. Good 
garden fully planted. small fruits, chickens. 
Terms reasonable to good tenant. J. Eugene 
Baker, 107 N. Owen Ave. Lansdowne, Pa. 


For RENT— BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED 
house to private party only. Very reasonable. 
816 Corinthian Ave. Phila. 


In American Magazine for Fifth 
month, Ray Stannard Baker describes 
“An Ostracized Race in Ferment.” 
This is the story of the conflict of 
negro parties and negro leaders over 
methods of dealing with their own 
problem. 


St. Nicholas has a vivid description 
of the battle of Manila Bay, which 
concludes with these significant 
words: “Surely, Wellington was a 
Solomon when he wrote: ‘Nothing ex- 
cept a battle lost can be half so melan- 
choly as a battle won.’ ” 


Booker T. Washington, after de- 
scribing in Century the slave cabin 
which was his childhood’s home, says: 
“Probably there is no single object 


| that so accurately represents and typi- 
| fies the mental and moral condition of 


the larger proportion of the members 
of my race fifty years ago as this 
same little slave cabin. For the same 


| reason it may be said that the best 


evidence of the progress which the 
race has made since emancipation, is 
the character and quality of the homes 
which they are building for themselves 
to-day.” 





A Banking Institution 


of the Highest Order—not in size but in soundness. 


THE LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Condition at the close of business, Saturday, May 2nd, 1908 


Banking House. . 
First Mortgages on 
Bonds owned. .....-. 
Time Loans on Collateral . 
Call Loans on Collateral 
Due from Banks ‘ 
Cash. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .......-.--.; 
Undivided Profits (earned) . 
Deposits . Piers. « oy ee 
Due to Banks . 


RESOURCES 


Local Dwelling Houses... .........-.%. 


. $ 31,000.00 
125,742.00 
168,709.00 
94,568.33 
141,253.82 
47,800.59 
14,108.39 


$623,182.13 


. $ 125,000.00 
34,732.35 
459,633.30 
3,816.48 


— 


$623,182.13 


Interest paid on all deposits. 


Wills prepared, and Trusts carefully executed. 


Mail deposits solicited. 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, President. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 
GeoRGE FOSTER WHITE, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Josernu T. Buntine, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
LEwWIs LAWRENCE Smitha, Solicitor 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


AT THE SEASHORE 


Second House 


The Pennhurst from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 

1126 CENTRAL AvVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. 
forts. 


Hot water heat. Home com- 
Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 





7 Sea View Avenue, 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Arborton 


Half block from the ocean, and hot salt baths. | : . Ze 
| vice.—Ray Stannard Baker, in Amer- 


Kept by Friends 
For particulars, address, HANNAH BORTON 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day or NicHt 


PHILADELPHIA 





WALL PAPERS—All Grades. 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head, 
when that head has a policy in 
the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 





PHILADELPHIA | 





2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President 


Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 


Corporations. 
tion Mortgages. 
Entire charge of Real Estate. 


I have not said much thus far in 
these articles about Booker T. Wash- 
ington, but as I have been travelling 
over this country, South and North, 
studying Negro communities, I have 


| found the mark of him everywhere in 


happier human lives. Wherever I 


| found a prosperous Negro enterprise, 
| a thriving business 
| home, there I was almost sure to find 
| Booker T. Washington’s picture over 
| the fireplace or a little framed motto 


place, a good 


expressing his gospel of work and ser- 


ican Magazine. 


| Young Friends’ Association 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
MEALS: 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to'®.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m, 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


“a T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, | 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


| Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; | 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 


Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounis. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
Depository under Plans of Reorganization. 


Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


./623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICcEs : ( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by = - W. J. McWATTERS 





